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Tue wild duck or mallard is nearly two feet in length, 
two feet ten inches in extent of wing, and weighs from 
two anda half to three pounds. The bill is of a greenish 
yellow colour; the head and upper part of the neck 
are of a glossy changeable green, terminated in the 
middle of the neck by a white collar with which it is 
nearly encircled. The scapulars are white, barred or 
rather undulated with minute lines of brown ; the back 
is brown, and the rump black, glossed with green. On 
the wing coverts two transverse white streaks edged 
with black enclose a broad stripe of a lucid violet-green 
colour. The lower part of the neck and breast is of 
a chestnut colour; the belly is pale grey, crossed with 
numerous transverse dusky lines. The tail consists of 
twenty feathers and is pointed in shape; the four 
middle are of a greenish black colour and curve upward 
in a remarkable manner ; the others as usual of a grey 
brown, margined with white. Legs orange. 

The female is very plain. The bill is shorter and 
smaller than that of the male ; and the ground colour 
of the plumage is pale reddish brown, speckled with 
black. The violet-green stripe on the wings is as 
in those of the male; but none of the tail feathers are 
curved. The young male birds, previously to their 
first moult, resemble rather the female than the male 
parent, In a domestic state some individuals appear 
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[Method of Capturing Wild Ducks in the Fens of Lincolnshire. } 


in nearly the same plumage as the wild ones; others 
vary greatly from them as well as from each other, and 
are marked with nearly every colour ; but all the males, 
or drakes, still retain the curled feathers of the tail. 
The tame duck is, however, of a more dull and less 
elegant form and appearance than the wild, domesti- 
cation having deprived it of its lofty gait, long tapering 
neck, and sprightly eyes. 

Wild ducks inhabit Europe, Asia,.and America, in 
summer frequenting the lakes and marshes of the north, 
and in autumn migrating southward in large bodies, 
and spreading themselves over the lakes and marshes 
of more temperate latitudes. Considerable numbers of 
them return northward in spring ; but many straggling ~ 
pairs, as well as former colonists, stay in this country 
to rear their young, which become natives, and remain 
throughout the year in the marshy tracts of the British 
isles. Large flocks visit Egypt in November after the 
inundation of the Nile. In an opposite direction of the 
globe, the lakes in the Orkneys form one of their great 
resorts in winter; and when the lakes happen to be 
frozen, they betake themselves to the shores of the 
islands. In these districts they may be seen in great 
multitudes, and on the report of a gun they rise like 
clouds. They are also known to abound on the lake of 
Zirknitz in Carniola, where they are often swallowed 
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eutive hy the huge pikes which frequent that remark- 
able piece of water. On the approach of a storm they 
issue from the caverns in the rocks, and fly about the 
country, where they are soon captured by the peasants ; 
many of them are killed with elubs at the very openings 
of the cavities, being dazzled by the light of day. In 
England they abound most in the fens of Lincoinshire, 
where prodigious numbers are annually taken in the 
decoys. Particular spots in the fens are let to the 
fowlers at a rent of from 5/. to 30/. a-year; and Pen- 
nant mentions a season in which 31,200 birds were 
captured in a single season in ten stations near Wain- 
fleet, adding, that “ the numbers taken in the decoys 
make them so cheap on the spot, that the decoy-men 
would be glad to contract to deliver the ducks at Boston 
for years at 10d. the couple.” 

Wild ducks are naturally very shy birds, and fly at a 
considerable height in the air, in the form of a wedge or 
triangle. Before they alight on any spot, they describe 
several turns round it, as if to reconnoitre it, and then 
descend with great precaution. They generally keep 
at a distance from the shore when they swim ; and when 
the greater part of them sleep upon the water, with 
their heads under their wings, some of the party are 
always awake to watch over the common safety, and to 
apprize the sleepers of the approach of danger. The 
extreme wariness of these birds renders much patience 
and ingenuity necessary an the part of the fowler. 
They rise vertically from the water with loud cries ; and 
in the night-time their flight over head may be known 
by the hissing noise which they make. ‘They are more 
active by night than by day; indeed those that are 
seen by day have in getieral been roused either by a 
sportsman or by some bird of prey. 

Wild ducks breed only once in the year, the pairing- 
time commencing about the end of February or 
beginning of Mareh, and lasting three weeks, during 
which period each couple lives apart, concealed among 
the ml and bushes during the greater part of the day. 
The female generally selects q thick tuft of bushes, 
insulated in a paol or lake, for her breeding station, and 
binds, cuts, and arranges the bushes in the form of a 
nest; sometimes she makes her nest on heaths at some 
distance from thg water, scrapiug together a heap of 
the nearest vegetables for the purpose :—a rick of straw 
in the fields occasionally serves her purpose. Latham 
says, that she has even been known to lay her eggs in 
a high tree, in the deserted nest of a magpie or crow; 
and he records an instance of one that was found at 
Etchingham, in Sussex, sitting upon nine eggs, in an 
oak, at the height of twenty-five feet from the ground, 
the eggs being supported by some small twigs placed 
crosswise. ‘The female, during the incubation, usually 
plucks the down from her breast to line her nest, in 
which she frequently deposits sixteen eggs, which she 
generally covers when she leaves the nest for the purpose 
of feeding. Whenever she returns to it, she alights at 
some distance, and approaches it by winding paths; 
but when she has resumed her seat she is not easily 
induced to quit it. The,male keeps watch near the 
nest, or accompanies and protects his mate in her tem- 
porary excursions in quest of food. All the young are 
hatched in one day, and on the following the mother 
leads them to the water; or if the nest be high, or at a 
distance from water, both parents convey them, one 
by one, in their bills or between their legs, and they 
are no sooner consigned to the water than they begin 
to swim about with the greatest ease, and to feed on 
insects. The mother-bird is a most attentive and 
watchful parent until her young progeny are able to 
fly: this is in about three months after their birth, and 
in three months more they attain to their full size and 


plumage 


The flesh of the wild duck is more delicate and juicy, 
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and of a finer flavour, than that of the domestic. It is 
almost every where in high estimation as an article of 
food, and hence the ingenuity of man, in all the coun- 
tries which it frequents, has heen employed iy devising 
stratagems for the capture of this most cautious and 
wily bird. We shall now proceed to furnish our readers 
with an account of some of the more remarkable of 
these stratagems, particularly of those which our wood- 
cuts are intended to illustrate. Some of the methods 
of capturing the wild ducks in America, as described by 
Wilson in his ‘ American Ornithology,’ are among the 
most singular resorted to in any country, and claim to 
be noticed in this place. 

In some ponds frequented by these birds, five or six 
wooden figures, cut and painted so as to represent ducks, 
and sunk, by pieces of lead nailed to their bottoms so as to 
float at the usual depth on the surface, are anchored in a 
favourable position for being raked from a concealment 
of brushwood, &c., on shore. The appearance of these 
decoys usually attracts passing flocks, which alight and 
are shot down. Sometimes eight or ten of these painted 
ducks are fixed in a frame in various swimming pos- 
tures, and secured to the bow of the gunner’s skiff, 
projecting before it in such a manner that the weight 
of the frame sinks the figures to their proper depth ; 
the skiff is then dressed with sedge or eoarse grass, in 
an artful manner, as low as the water’s edge; and 
under cover of this, which appears like a covey of ducks 
swimming by a small island, the gunner floats down 
sometimes to the very skirts of a whole congregated 
multitude, and pours in a destructive and repeated fire 
of shot among them. In winter, when detached pieces 
of ice are occasionally floating in the river, some of the 
fowlers on the Delaware paint their whole skiff or canoe 
white, and laying themselves flat at the bottom, with 
their hand over the side silently managing a small 
paddle, direct it imperceptibly into or near a flock, 
before the ducks have distinguished it from a floating 
mass of ice, and generally do great execution amongst 
them. A whole flock has sometimes been thys surprised 
asleep with thei heads ynder their wings. Op land, 
another stratagem is sometimes practised with great 
success :—a large tight hogshead is synk im the flat 
marsh or mud, near the place where du ate ac- 
customed to feed at low water, and where, otherwise, 
there is no shelter. The edges and top are artfully 
concealed with tufts of long coarse grass and reeds, or 
sedge. From within this the fowler, unseen and un- 
suspected, watches the collecting party, and, when a 
sufficient number offers, sweeps them down with great 
effect. , 

Among the methods resorted to in different countries 
for the capture of wild ducks, one is so remarkable as to 
require particular notice. On the river Ganges in 
India, at Ceylon, and in China, a man wades into the 
water up to his chin, and, having his head covered with 
an empty calabash, approaches the place where the 
ducks are, and they, not regarding an object so com- 
monly seen upon the water, suffer the man to mirigle 
freely with the flock, when he has nothing to do but 
pull them under water by the legs, one by one, until he 
is satisfied, and then returns to the shore as unsuspected 
by the remainder as when he first came among them. 
For this purpose the earthen vessels used by the 
Gentoos, called kutcharee pots, which are thrown away 
as defiled after having been once used for cooking rice, 
are often employed instead of calabashes; and some 
authors state that hollow wooden vessels, with holes to 
see through, are sometimes used for the same purpose. 

Our wood-cut exhibits the method of capturing wild 
ducks in the fens of Lincolnshire, a particular descrip. 
tion of which, with another engraving, will be given in 
the next Number. 
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THE OSSETINIANS. 


Tue passage of the mountains of Caucasus is considered 


an undertaking of some peril, not only on account of 


the natural difficulties of the road, but from the fierce 
and barbarous tribes of people by whom they are 
inhabited. Travellers, therefore, when they arrive in 
the neighbourhood, do not proceed on their way in 
detached parties, but wait for the post, which crosses 
the mountains once a-week under a strong escort. They 
cominonly wait at the neat little town of Mozdok, on 
the river 'Terek, and within sight of the highest summits 
of the Caucasus. 
this town, the attention of the stranger will be drawn 
towards a small village of low houses formed of wattles 
covered with clay, while the outhouses appear to be 
plastered with cow-dung. ‘They have all flat roofs, 
which serve for winnowing corn. In this village he 
will find himself among a people such as he has not 
hitherte seen. They are generally short and somewhat 
corpulent ; and the dress of the men consists of a top- 
coat which reaches to their knees, and pantaloons of 
coarse woollen stuff, and commonly of a light brown 
colour. They wear on their heads a sheep-skin cap, 
which fits close, and is almost entirely flat. The 
women Wear their hair in one long plait down their 
backs: they have generally a coarse handkerchief round 
their heads, and their trousers descend nearly to the 
ankles, but their feet are bare. Their upper dress con- 
sists of a sort of bed-gown with long close sleeves ; and 
sometimes, when out of doors, they envelop themselves 
in a sort of sheet, but do not always keep it drawn over 
their faces. These people are Ossetinians, belonging to 
a tribe of the same name, whose proper seat is in the 
most elevated habitable parts of the Caucasian moun- 
tains, forming not the least considerable of several 
remarkable tribes that inhabit different portions of that 
extensive range. The remainder of our account will 
apply to this people as they are found in their native 
seats. 

The Ossetinians are somewhat indistinctly divided 
into three sections by the character of their religious 
profession: some are Christians, others Mcslems, and 
others Pagans. The distinction between them is not 
very definite, since both Christians and Mohammedans 
retain many Pagan feelings and practices, and there is 
a strong tendency among them to fall back upon their 
primitive idolatry. In fact, little more than a few 
imperfect rites and forms denote the difference of 
religious profession; but it is remarkable that they all 
equally assume to themselves individually a particular 
protecting Spirit, to whom they apply in calamity and 
danger, and of whom they solicit assistance in the 
settlement of domestic feuds, in the prosecution of war- 
fares and marauding excursions, and even in the 
plunder of caravans and travellers. Those of the tribe 
whose villages are seen by the traveller as he crosses the 
mountains by the principal road, which follows the 
course of the river Terek on the north and of the 
Aragui on the south, belong almost exclusively to the 
Christian and Moslem pértions of the tribe, principally 
the former. They are consideted the most civilized 
portion, not only of their 6wn tribe but of all the tribes 
who inhabit these mountain’, which, if it be true, may 
in a great degree be owing to their great intercourse 
with the Russias, who have sore small towns in their 
neighbourhéed, and have established military stations 
through the territory, Which Was diice theirs, and which 
is, in fact, still theirs, éxeept immediately on the line 
of the road which the tithaters have formed. 

The villages of the Ossetinians are highly interesting 
and picturesque objects, as seen, from the distance, in 
the valleys, in the ravines of the mountains, and some- 
times in apparently inaécessiblé sithations upon steep 
declivities, and on the summits of tall cliffs, The huts 
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In exploring the neighbourhood of 
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are usually collected around the remains of some old 
stone tower, which in former times served to protect 
the passes from the inroads of hostile tribes. When 
more nearly examined, however, these villages are found 
to be composed of very mean and low flat-roofed huts, 
built of mud upon a foundation of stone. The light 
is admitted by the door and through a circular hole in 
the roof, This hole serves also as a chimney for the 
discharge of smoke. In the higher portions of their 
territory, however, they are not much annoyed by 
smoke, as fuel is very scarce, and a miserable fire com- 
posed of dry dung and a very little wood is a great 
indulgence. But, notwithstanding the mean huts 
in which they live, in those parts where the pass is 
narrowest and can be defended with the best effect, old 
castles and towers are found of considerable strength, and 
sometimes of very superior workmanship, erected gene- 
rally on immense masses of rock or promontories, over- 
hung sometimes by the gigantic cliffs of the parent 
mountain. Some of these were forts fur the defence of 
the pass, and some were, and are still, used for the resi- 
dence of the Ossetinian mirzas or chiefs. 

The people chiefly appear to the stranger as engaged 
in pastoral or agricultural pursuits; and perhaps there 
is nothing in all the journey through the mountains 
which tends to excite more surprise than the situations 
in which these pursuits are sometimes conducted. Thus 
shepherds may be seen pasturing their flocks on steep 
unfenced slopes, below which there are abrupt preci- 
pices of three, four, and six hundred feet. The pro- 
cesses of agriculture, such as ploughing, &c., arg exe- 
cuted in similar situations. In some places hay-ricks 
may be seen upon the steep sides of the mountains 
more than 1500 feet above the valley of the Terek, and 
where it would seem impossible that any human being 
could maintain a footing. A considerable part of the 
hay is brought down on the backs of asses; and from 
such places as are inaccessible even to those animals 
it is let down on a kind of sledge with ropes, as soon as 
the snows of winter begin to cover the mountains. The 
plough is drawn by four yoke of oxen, and is nearly 
twice the size of a common English plough, the fore 
part resting on two large wheels. To manage this 
unwieldy implement four persons are required: one 
holds the plough, two guide the oxen, and the fourth 
walks beside the ploughman to clear away the grass 
that may collect on the coulter. The following is the 
way in which they manage to plough the steep sides 
of the hills. The wheels of the plough are then of very 
different diameters,—perhaps that of the one is three 
feet, and of the other only ten inches; the axletree 
being of such extent as to allow the smaller wheel, in 
the upper part of the acclivity, to keep pace with the 
large one, which runs in the rut below. The pole is 
fixed not midway in the axle, but nearer to the large 
wheel than to the other. These contrivances, though 
rude and badly brought out, are in principle well cal- 
culated to answer the intended purpose. 

Nevertheless, although the Ossetinians ate consider- 
ably restrained by the presence of the Russian military 
stations among them, they are by no means the sort of 
people which such pacific employments would seem to 
denote. They are, in fact, a daring, intractable, and 
high-spirited race of men; and their true character 
seems to be strikingly illustrated by the fact, that no 
man among them ever appears Without a loaded gun 
slung over his shoulder, or at least a dagger in his 
girdle, and generally both. Even the shepherds as 
they watch their flocks are thus armed; and so 
are the ploughmen, except:the one who guides the 
plough, and even he has it so place? on the plough 
as to reach’ it with ease. The dagger is a curious 
weapon: it is broad-near the handle, and tapers to 
the point, being altogether about “on inches 
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in length. In using this weapon the assailant stoops 
down and endeavours to thrust it into the abdomen of 
his opponent. 

This warlike appearance is not assumed merely for 
ostentation, as among the Persians and Turks. It is 
in part a result of a principle which operates strongly 
among the Ossetinians and other mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, and which renders revenge not a passion, as 
it is generally seen among ourselves, but a deliberate 
and svlemn duty, involving the consequence that every 
man goes armed, either to defend himself against the 
avenger who seeks his life, or to be ready to take any 
opportunity that offers against another whose life he 
seeks, Dr. Henderson mentions a striking instance of 
this in his * Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia ;’ 
and although the statement refers to another tribe of 
the Caucasus (the Ingush), the quotation is perfectly 
applicable, the practice being precisely similar among 
the Ossetinians. 

“The most trivial circumstance is often sufficient 
to produce quarrels, which seldom terminate without 
murder, Adhering tenaciously to the Oriental law of 
* blood for blood,’ they never rest satisfied without 
avenging the death of their relatives; and the principle 
is followed out in their generations till it effects the 
death of the murderer or one of his descendants, on 
whom he is supposed to have entailed his guilt. The 
missionaries were acquainted with a young man, of an 
amiable disposition, who was worn down almost to a 
skeleton by the constant dread in which he lived of 
having avenged upon him a murder committed by his 
father before he was born.. He can reckon up more 
than 100 persons who consider themselves bound to 
take away his lite whenever a favourable opportunity 
shall present itself. There is scarcely a house in 
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which there is not one implicated in something of this 
nature.” 

Another cause for the belligerent appearance of the 
Ossetinians is that propensity to plunder which they 
share with the other tribes in these mountains. In 
their case, however, this propensity is considerably 
checked by the Russian military stations established in 
their territory, and by the manner in which merchants 
and travellers are conducted across the mountains. 
Nevertheless, they watch with vigilance for opportunities 
of surprising the unguarded or unwary, and in the rob- 
beries which they commit on such occasions murders 
are sometimes committed ; but it is more usually their 
endeavour to carry off as prisoners persons whose 
appearance warrants the hope that a good ransom may 
be expected. Instances have occurred in which Russian 
officers of rank have been thus seized, and only liberated 
on the payment of the required ransom. The Osse- 
tinians sometimes resort to such measures in retaliation 
for what they consider unjustifiable conduct of the 
Russian authorities towards them. They have retreats 
among the mountains so difficult of access, that such 
proceedings can only be effectively stopped by measures 
of extreme precaution. ‘The boldness with which such 
aggressions are committed almost within sight of the 
military stations is amazing. ‘The individuals of the 
party with which the writer crossed the mountains 
were on all occasions anxiously cautioned against ven- 
turing out of the view of the sentinels. On one occa- 
sion, in the deep and narrow pass of Dariel, the writer 
saw a soldier posted high up, on a projection of the 
perpendicular cliffs, and was informed that he was sta- 
tioned there in consequence of a gentleman having been 
shot only a few days before near this spot, which was 
only a short distance above the military station of Lars. 
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[Birth-Place of Sir Walter Raleigh. ] 


Hayes’ Farm, in Devonshire, situated in the parish of 
East Budleigh, fourteen miles east of Exeter, and near 
the spot where the river Otter discharges itself into the 


British Channel, is celebrated as the birth-place of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. The interior of the dwelling, whieh 
new constitutes a comfortable farm-house, has been 
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much altered at various times. The exact room in 
which Sir Walter was born is not known; although one 
is shown as such by the present tenant. 

This sequestered place is no longer interesting on 
any other account. The house, which is built like 
many old farm-houses in this part of England, in the 
form of the letter E, excepting the outer doors and the 
wooden frieze below the eaves of the roof, characteristic 
of the architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, has few marks of antiquity about it; and the 
only article of ancient furniture which remains is a table 
with some rude carving on its sides and legs. 

Walter Raleigh, Esq., the father of Sir Walter, had 
the remainder of an eighty-years’ lease of Hayes’ Farm, 
and resided there during his last marriage with Ca- 
therine, daughter of Sir Philip Champernoun of Mod- 
bury, by whom he had Sir Walter, who was born in 1552. 
The accounts given by Wood, Polwhele, Lysons, and 
other topographers, of this interesting place, are all 
meagre: some never visited the spot, and others appear 
to have examined it but slightly. They content them- 
selves by mentioning the simple well - authenticated 
fact of its being the place of Raleigh’s birth, and of the 
indelible attachment he retained for this humble resi- 
dence of his youth in the midst of his prosperity. His 
letter to Mr. Duke, on the occasion of his offering to 
purchase Hayes, is too interesting to be omitted in this 
sketch :— 

“ Mr. Duke,—I wrote to Mr. Prideaux to move you 
for the purchase of Hayes, a farme sometime in my 
father’s possession. I will most willingly give what- 
ever in your conscience you deeme it worth: and if at 
any time you shall have occasion to use me, you shall 
find me a thankfull friend to you and yours. I am 
resolved, if I cannot entreat you, to build at Colleton, 
but for the natural disposition I have to that place, 
being borne in that house, I had rather seate myself 
there than any where els. I take my leave, readie to 
countervaile all your courtesies to the utter of my power. 

“ Court, y® xxvi of July, 1584.” 


This letter, which did not obtain that result so 
anxiously desired by Sir Walter, was some time since 
to be seen at Otterton House, but probably is no longer 
in existence. 

Hayes belongs at present to Lord Rolle, having 
been purchased by him with other estates of the Duke 
family. 

In East Budleigh church, the oaken pew, still at- 
tached to Hayes’ farm, is pointed out, which was occu- 
pied by the Raleigh family. The exterior of it is 
embellished by ancient carved work, among which are 
the arms of Wymond Raleigh, grandfather of Sir 
Walter, quartering those of Jane his wife, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Grenville, knt. On an adjoining pannel 
is the date “« 1534.” 

The parish register, which is still in a good state of 
preservation, commences only in 1555, three years after 
that of the birth of Sir Walter. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
{Concluded from No. 181.} 
Tue policy which guided this country at one period, in 
our relations with the Indian tribes, was exclusively 
directed to the means of securing their alliance in the 
wars in which we were engaged with the French in 
Canada, about the middle of the last century, and during 
the contest of the Anglo-American colonies for their 
independence at a somewhat later period. Within the 
last few years a better spirit has been infused into our 
system, nobler objects have been kept in view, and 
some attention has been paid to the moral wants of 
the native population. Many curious particulars 
relating to our connexion with these tribes, are given 
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in a Report presented to Parliament in the course of 
last Session. 

Previous to the year 1816, not less than 150,000/, a 
year were paid as the price of the services rendered to 
this country by the Indians. A government depart- 
ment had been created, called the “« Indian department,” 
whose functions entirely consisted in maintaining the 
relations of Great Britain with the different tribes on 
an amicable footing. This was chiefly accomplished by 
annual presents to the chiefs and to all the members of 
a tribe, and was considered as a sort of retaining fee of 
the nature of half-pay. Annual payments were also 
made to those tribes whose lands had been ceded to the 
Crown. 

In 1827, the Earl of Ripon (then Lord Goderich) 
took means for ascertaining the precise expense of 
the “Indian department.” Great reductions have 
since been effected, and the value of presents dves not 
now amount to 20,000/. a-year. The expenses of the 
department are also reduced to about 3,500/. It con- 
sists of one chief superintendent and one secretary ; six 
superintendents and an assistant ; eight interpreters, five 
missionaries, and one schoolmaster. 

In 1830, among the Indians in the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, presents were distributed to the 
following claimants, some of whom came 1600 miles to 
receive these pledges of our friendship. There were 84 
chiefs and 94 warriors, who had been wounded in action ; 
184 wives or widows of chiefs or warriors; 321 chiefs ; 
4948 warriors; 5910 wives of warriors; 1400 boys, 
aged from one to fuur; 1101 from five to nine; 1226 
from ten to fifteen; 1502 girls, from one to four years 
of age; 1011 from five to nine; 898 from ten to 
fourteen :—Total 18,709. 

The distribution of articles of personal comfort and 
utility consisted of 20,000 blankets, 2625 yards of 
cloth, 22,986 yards of printed calico, 3064 yards of 
Irish linen, 21,435 yards of Scotch sheeting, 83,268 
yards of gartering or binding. The blanket is an 
inestimable article to the Indian as a covering in severe 
weather both by night and day. Sometimes it is made 
up into a coat with a coloured edging. In articles of 
distinction and personal magnificence we find 30 pairs 
of silver gorgets, the rarest, and consequently highest, 
mark of honour which can be conferred on an Indian. 
Individuals of somewhat inferior pretensions receive 
silver arm-bands, of which 46 were distributed, or 
perhaps a silver medal, there being 42 in the list of 
presents. The females, we should suppose, are not less 
gratified with their presents than the other sex. Their 
influence is secured by 5398 pairs of silver “‘ ear-bobs ” 
and 7186 silver brooches. To complete their toilet there 
are 93 dozen looking-glasses, 9162 horn, ivory, and 
box-combs, 702 silk handkerchiefs, 5324 yards of 
ribbon, and 2387 ounces of vermilion. The gradual 
progress of the habits of civilized life is indicated by 
the following articles :—176 chiefs’ laced hats and 172 
plain hats, and 606 pairs of shoes. We are glad to 
perceive such as the following :—18,248 sewing-needles, 
6021 ounces of sewing-thread, 803 pairs of scissors, 
and 124 dozen buttons; there are but 50 thimbles. 
Frying-pans have been discontinued, but there is a 
supply of 870 brass and 8U3 tin kettles. Of articles 
which are to be used either. in the chase or in war, there 
are 12,978 butchers’ knives, 16,743 Ibs. of powder, 
43,397 lbs. of shot, 22,598 flints, 5447 gun-worims, 
607 chiefs’ guns, 310 rifles, 679 common guns, 216 
gun-locks, 450 tomahawks with pipe-handles, and 
flags, There is also a supply of fishing-hooks and 
lines, thread and rope for nets, beaver-traps, and 5449 
fire-steels. Above 11,000 Ibs. of tobacco are issued, 
but the supply of pipes has been discontinued, in 
consequence of the immense quantities which used to 
be broken in their conveyance to the different stations, 
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The butcher's knife, a few pounds of powder and shot, 
and some gun-flints, with a good blanket, constitute 
thé common present, but the chiefs and those who have 
been wounded are more highly rewarded. 

It was proposed that money should be given in lieu 
of presents, but to use the strong expression of Lord 
Dalhousie, who was governor at the time when such a 
plan was contemplated, his .Majesty’s Government 
“would be loaded by the execrations of the country,” 
if such a measure were adopted. The Indians would 
have soon felt its fatal effects in the increased intem- 
perance which it weuld have induced, and they would 
have been flung back still farther from the state of 
civilization to which they have begun to perceive it was 
their interest to cling as a means of preserving their 
national existence. This view of the nature of their 
position could not fail to be forced on them. The 
advances of agriculture were gradually destroying the 
value of their hunting-grounds on the one hand, andon 
the other, if they should be driven for subsistence towards 
those of more westerly tribes, their intrusion would not 
only be regarded with jealousy, but would occasion 
bloodshed and murder. The British Government surely 
aud humanely, therefore, does everything in its power 
to induce the Indians tosettle and to pursue agricultural 
employments. In a conference which two deputies of 
the Iroquois nation had with Sir George Murray, at 
the period when he was Secretary for the Colonies in 
1830, he pointed out to them how much it would be 
for the advantage of the Indian nations generally, that 
they should depart gradually from their old habits of 
life. In an official memorandum of this interview, Sir 
George is stated to have held the following language 
to the Iroquois :—‘ He represented to them that the 
white population, by the habits of cultivation, were 
spreading everywhere over the country like a flood of 
water; and unless the Indians would conform them- 
selves to those habits of life, and would bring up their 
children to occupy farms, and cultivate the ground in 
the same manner with the white people, that they would 
be gradually swept away by this flood, and would be 
altogether lost ; but by accepting grants of land, and 
cultivating farms, they would gradua’ly increase their 
numbers and their wealth, and retain their situation in 
a country in which they were so well entitled to have a 
share, and in which he had a very sincere desire to see 
them prosperous and happy.” 

Considerable tracts of land have been allotted to 
Indians who are disposed to settle, but their previous 
habits are a strong obstacle to the application of regular 
industry ; and their notions of hospitality, which com- 
pel them to share their all with any wandering Indians 
that join them, is a great discouragement to the increase 
of industrious and settled habits. 

The preservation of wild animals, especially of the 
larger class, is incompatible with the due cultivation of 
the land. The situation of the Indians is therefore 
surrounded with difficulties, and would be desperate if 
no indications existed of their desire to overcome them. 
But we are glad to state that proofs abound both of 
their wish to settle themselves on the land and to re- 
ceive instruction. A portion of the Mohawks who 
separated from their tribe many years ago, have become 
tolerable farmers, and some of them have assumed the 
dress of Europeans. The Chippewas, who amount to 
about 500 souls, have expressed a strong desire to be 
admitted to Christianity, and to adopt the habits of 
civilized life. The Mississiquas, who were lately noto. 
rious for their drunkenness and disorderly habits, are 
now settled in a village consisting of twenty log-huts, 
eighteen feet by twenty-four, each having an upper 
stery. The school is attended by thirty-one boys, who 
spell and read English fluently. They have two en- 
closures of about seven acres-of wheat and a field on 
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the banks of the river containing about thirty-five acres 
of Indian corn in a promising state of cultivation. A 
small plot is attached to each of their dwellings for 
potatoes and garden produce. The expense of erecting 
these log-houses was about 250/. They have since 
udded some of their own construction similar to those 
first erected. About 2000 of the Mohawks and the 
Six Nations have retained.260,000 acres of good land 
in Upper Canada. Their knowledge of farming is 
stated to be exceedingly limited, being chiefly confined 
to the cultivation of Indian corn, beans, and potatoes ; 
but some of them, of more industrious habits, raise 
most kinds of English grain. The following state- 
ment of their possessions has been compiled with care 
and attention :—dwelling- houses, 416; computed 
number of acres of land in cultivation, 6872; horses, 
738; cows, 869; oxen, 613; sheep, 192; swine, 163v. 
In 1826 the government settled 200 Indians on Credit 
River, and built twenty huts for them. They have 
since built seven more for themselves. They have a 
meeting-house, which is also used as a school-house 
for the boys; there is another school-room for the girls, 
and a house for the resident missionary. They are 
generally anxious that their children should learn some 
trade, and particularly that a blacksmith should be 
settled among them who might instruct their children 
in his art, as they now incur a heavy expense by sending 
their farming implements to different forges. A change 
of a cheering nature has also taken place in their tastes, 
Those trinkets and gaudy-coloured clothes which they 
formerly admired so much are now held in light esti- 
mation; and they would prefer receiving twine, rope, 
and lead sufficient to make a couple of nets, which 
would supply them with fish, The women are in 
general industrious, and can earn a considerable sum 
by making baskets. 

In consequence of these and other gratifying indi- 
cations, it has been proposed to furnish them with 
agricultural implements in lieu of the ordinary presents, 
This would doubtless greatly contribute to the improve- 
ment of their condition, and enhance the value of civi- 
lization in their eyes; but the scale on which exertions 
of this nature should be carried on ought to be com- 
prehensive, and have reference also to their moral ad- 
vancement. They already thirst for instruction, and 
oue of the Potagunnser Indians, being assembled with 
the whole of his tribe, expressed in the following terms 
their desire to receive the rudiments of knowledge. 
Addressing the chief member of the Indian department, 
he said :—“* Father, we have observed with some degree 
of jealousy the establishment of a place at Miciili- 
mackinac, at which (missionary school) the children of 
our great father (Indians) are taught the means of 
living the same way the whites do, where they also 
learn to mark their thoughts on paper, end to think the 
news from books (to read and write) as you do; we 
have heard too, my father, something which gives us 
hopes that our great father will give us the means to live 
as the white people do. 

“* Father, our young men who carried your, papers 
to York last winter, tell us, that our brethren about 
that place, who, like ourselves, were great drunkards 
and bad people, are now become sober and industrious, 
The Great Spirit favours them because they know how 
to ask his blessing. I am sure if our fathers at York 
and Quebec were acquainted with the misery and hard- 
ships we undergo, they would teach us how to be 
beloved of the Great Spirit (to become civilized), and 
we would be more happy. 

“Father, our great father at York has given our 
brethren the means to cut up the ground (plough), and 
has taught them to cultivate the land. How they are 
favoured! We wish he would favour us in the same way. 

“ Father, we might send our children to Mackinac 
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to get sense (be instructed), but we are not big knives 
(Americans), therefore we wish you would deliver this 
our parole to our father at. York with your own hands, 
and tell him our wants. You have been a long time 
with us, and know our misery. Tell him we want such a 
house and good people as they have at Michilimackinac 
to teach us to read and write and to work; we have 


arms as well as the whites, but we do not know how to |. 


use them. Our hearts are dark, we want them made 
white (become Christians). How we should laugh to 
see our daughters milking cows and making dresses 
for us, and to see the young men beating iron and 
making shoes for each other ! 

“ Father, tell our father that we squeeze him hard 
by the hand and trust that he will assist us; tell him 
we want some hoes and spades to dig with; don’t leave 
our father until you get him to say yes.” 

The Indians disposed to abandon their habits of 
savage life and to become settlers, should be located in 
villages at no great distance from other settlements, by 
whose example they might profit. In his first steps in 
civilization the Indian is like a child, and persons 
should be attached to their settlements capable of 
instructing them in the principles of agriculture, 
and they should not be permitted to dispose of the 
lands marked out for them. The probable expense of 
settling 700 families in seven se!tlements would be 
22,784/. for five years. This would inclyde seven 
school-houses (to serve also in the first instance as 
churches), at a cost of 100/. each; seven houses for 
schoolmasters, at 60/. each; and the salaries of seven 
schoolmasters at 46/. each per annum, for five succes- 
sive years. It would also be desirable to maintain a 
few pairs of oxen in each settlement to lend to such 
Indians as may be disposed to use them in ploughing 
their land. In fine, in order to turn to the best account 
the disposition to settle which now very generally per- 
vades the Indian tribes, Sir James Kempt, then holding 
an official situation in the Canadas, proposed that they 
should be apprized, through the medium of their grand 
councils, of the conditions on which they might obtain 
land; and that an intimation should be made to them 
that at the expiration of a certain period the encourage- 
ment offered to Indian settlers would be withdrawn. 
Sir James recommends that not less than 100 acres 
should be granted to each family, a proportion, con- 
sidering the climate and other circumstances, which 
will not exceed the wants of the Indian settler; and 
that a final title should be conferred only on certain 
conditions having been fulfilled, viz..—that two acres 
of land shall have been cultivated within the first 
year, three more within the second, and at the end of 
the third year that eight acres shall have been cleared 
and cultivated. The location of the Indians in country 
lots would be found much more advantageous in pro- 
ducing habits of temperance and industry than by 
assembling them in villages. The establishment of 
carpenters, blacksmiths, and other artisans in the Indian 
settlements should be encouraged by the government, 
in order that the latter might learn to repair their agri- 
cultural instruments and construct their own houses. 
Without the assistance of the government, indeed, it is 
impossible to produce any extensive or effective results 
on the Indian character and modes of life. Another 
powerful means of creating a change would be by 
educating a portion of Indian children with those of 
the white inhabitants at the common English schools 
of the country, who might afterwards act as school- 
masters. A few might be educated in a superior 
manner as missionaries. The religion of the Indians 
of Lower Canada is the Roman Catholic. In Upper 
Canada there are but few of this persuasion, and the 
missionaries are rapidly converting the heathen part of 
them to Christianity. 
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Although we cannot point out an Indian community 
in Canada exhibiting so many of the characteristics of 
civilization as the Cherokee nation, yet the remarkable 
desire which is experienced by many of the Canadian 
tribes to give up their wandering life is a symptom 
which, #f turned to good account, is capable of pro- 
ducing equally happy results. 





MINERAL KINGDOM,—Szcrion XXXI. 
Tin—(continued). 


Separation of the metal from the ores.—The ores found 
in veins and that of the stream works are subjected to 
different processes of smelting, for they produce metal 
very different in point of purity. That obtained from 
mine tin is always of inferior quality, owing to the 
mixture of other metals, and which it is probable could 
not by any mode be got rid of; it is known in commerce 
by the name of common or block tin, and the quantity 
produced forms a large proportion of the whole that is 
brought to market. Stream tin produces a superior 
metal, known by the name of grain tin, which is prin- 
cipally used by the dyers, and for the finer purposes. 
The first operation after the mine tin is brought to the 
surface, is to break it into pieces the size of a man’s 
fist, and to reject such portions as do not contain more 
ore than will repay the cost of dressing, the first great 
operation in the smelting process. As the ore is some- 
times so scattered through the vein stone as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the eye, the workman from time 
to time reduces a small quantity to an impalpable 
powder; and, by repeatedly immersing it in water and 
shaking it on a shovel, the heavier metallic particles 
separate from the lighter impurities, and in that way 
the quality of the ore is ascertained. The ore, rough y 
broken, is taken to the stamping mill, which consists of 
several heavy upright wooden. beams, shod with iron, 
and raised successively by wheels set in motion either 
by a steam-engine or water-wheel ; and the ore passing 
beneath these beams in succession, as it becomes smaller 
and smaller, and through sieves of various bores under 
the surface of water, is at last brought to the state of 
coarse powder. This powder is now subjected to a 
great variety of washings and siftings, in all of which 
the purpose is to take advantage of the high specific 
gravity of the ore, and so to separate it mechanically 
from the lighter stony substances with which it is 
united in the vein. -All these operations are conducted 
with more than ordinary care, for as the ore contains so 
large a proportion of valuable metal, it is important to 
guard against waste. But being sometimes mixed with 
other metallic ores which, from their specific gravity 
approaching so near that of the tin, cannot be removed 
by any process of washing, and these being for the 
most part decomposable by heat, the pounded ore is 
roasted in furnaces with a moderate and regular fire ; 
after which it is again washed, and the tin ore, which is 
unalterable by that low heat, is obtained in a greater 
degree of purity. It is now in a state to yield from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of metal, and it is then 
sold to the smelter, who determines its value by assay- 
ing a sample carefully taken from the whole quantity. 
The smelting-furnaces hold from twelve to sixteen 
hundred-weight of ore, and this is mixed with certain 
proportions of coal and slaked lime. The ore is an 
oxide of tin: the carbon of the coal unites with the 
oxygen, and thus the metal is set free, the lime acting 
as a flux to assist the melting. The heat employed is a 
very strong one, and such as to bring the whole mass 
into fusion, and is continued for seven or eight hours. 
The liquid tin is run off into an iron kettle from a hole 
in the bottom of the furnace, leaving the slag or im- 
purities behind. The tin is ladled into moulds, to form 
plates of a moderate size, to be refined by an after process. 
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The impurities still adhering are generally iron, copper, 
or arsenic, and these are separated by fresh meltings and 
exposure to heated air; and then the pure tin is cast 
into granite moulds capable of containing somewhat 
more than &hree cwt. each. These are called blocks, 
and are sent, accoiding to the provisions of the stannary 
laws, to be stamped (or coined, as it is termed) by the 
Duchy offcers, and it then comes to market under the 
name of block tin. The stream tin ore, after being 
dressed by poundings and washings, is carried to a blast 
furnace, where, being mixed with wood-charcoal, it is 
subjected to a’ very powerful heat urged by bellows 
moved by an engine. The melted tin is received in an 
iron kettle, under which there is a gentle fire, and it is 
kept in agitation by plunging pieces of charcoal—which 
have been soaked in water—into it, and which by means 
of an iron tool are kept at the bottom of the kettle : 
the water in the charcoal is rapidly converted into 
vapour, and so the agitation is kept up, and any 
impurities in the tin are thrown up to the surface and 
skimmed off; and then the metal, which is peculiarly 
brilliant in appearance, is removed by ladles into moulds 
to form blocks. This is grain tin. 

The Stannaries (so called from stannum, Latin for 
tin) are courts in Devonshire and Cornwall for the 
administration of justice among the tinners. They are 
of very ancient date, and were instituted, according to 
Blackstone, “ that the tinners might not be drawn 
from their business, which is highly profitable to the 
public, by attending their law-suits in other courts.” 
The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a charter 
of Edward I. There is a volume containing a collec- 
tion of the “ Laws of the Stannaries,” which gives an 
account of “the Convocation or Parliament of Tinners,” 
held by James Earl Waldegrave, Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, by virtue of a commission from King 
Geosge II., as Lord Duke of Cornwall, in the year 
1752; and upon that occasion, it is said, there were pre- 
sent twenty-four “ Stannators returned for the four stan- 
naries.” These laws enter into great detail, and regulate 
all the proceedings in the working of the mines, in the 
smelting-houses, and in the buying and selling of the 
metal, 

The amount of tin coined in Cornwall and Devon in 
the year ending the 30th June last was 4180 tons, con- 
sisting of 23,586 blocks of common tin and 1490 blocks 
of grain tin. The average produce for the last six 
years has been about 4250 tons. The quantity of 
British tin exported generally exceeds 2200 tons, of 
which nearly one half goes to France alone, about a 
fourth to Italy and the Levant, about an eighth to 
Germany and Holland, the same amount to Russia and 
other parts of the Baltic, and about 120 tons to Spain 
and Portugal. 

The only part. of Europe besides Great Britain in 
which tin is now obtained in any quantity is Germany. 
There are mines in Bohemia, Saxony and Silesia, and 
the produce is sufficient to supply a large proportion of 
the demand for this metal in that part of Europe. 
There are some mines of high antiquity in Spain, in 
Gallicia, but we have no information respecting their 
present state. , It was not known to exist in any part 
of Franee till the year 1809, when it was discovered 
not far. from Limoges, in the department of Haute 
Vienne; and, in the year 1817, it was accidentally found 
in the south of Brittany, not far from the mouth of the 
river .Loire.. A marine officer, who had long been 
detained as a prisoner of war in England, and had been 
quartered in Cornwall in the neighbourhood of the tin- 
mines, returned to his native town of Piriac, a small 
sea-port of the department of the Lower Loire. Going 
out sea-fishing one day, and wanting some weights for 
his lines, he picked up a pebble on the shore, which 
appearing to him unusually heavy, he took it home te 
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compare with a piece of-Cormsh stream tin which he 
had brought from the place of his captivity, and found 
it to be the same substance. He gave notice of his 
discovery in the proper quarter, and M. Dufrenoy, now 
a distinguished French geologist, then a young asprra.t 
of the School of Mines, was sent with another to inves- 
tigate the matter, and the report they made shows a 
remarkable uniformity of structure between that part 
of Brittany and the tin district of Cornwall on the 
opposite side of the Channel. The country between 
the mouth of the Loire and Piriac is composed of gra- 
nite and slate, and it is at the junction of these rocks 
that the tin ore is chiefly found. They met with veins 
traversing the rocks, and a considerable quantity of 
stream tin both in the form of pebbles and of sand ; 
and their impression was, that this stream tin was pro- 
duced by the wearing of the rocks containing the veins 
by the action of the waves; the same action going on 
now, as in Cornwall in remote ages. The continued 
large importations of tin from England into France 
shows that this discovery has not as yet been attended 
with any great results, i 

By far the largest quantity of tin that has yet been 
found in any part of the world is, after, Cornwall, in the 
Indian Archipelago, It has been; met with as well on 
the continent as in the islands, from about 8° north to 
5° south latitude, and from 98° to 107° of east -longi- 
tude.. It is found in Siam, and in numerous parts of; 
the Malayan peninsula, and in the islets on its coast, : 
and in the island of Borneo ; but the richest mines are, 
in the island of Banca, which lies off the south-eastern 
part of Sumatra. The discovery was accidental, in the 
year 1710, when some stream tin was smelted in a fire 
that had been made on the ground. The ore is wholly 
of this description, and occurs, as in Cornwall, in alluvial 
deposits; it is seldom followed below 30 or 40 feet 
deep, and the beds of ore frequently lie within three or 
four feet of the surface. The mines are exclusively 
worked by Chinese under the authority of the govern- 
meant, and they deliver the metal at a fixed rate. The. 
smelting is conducted by a very simple and rude pro- 
cess, and yields from 50 to 70 per cent. of pure metal ; 
where it yields less than 30 per cent. it is not thought 
worth working. In thirty years after the discovery the 
mines yielded no less than 3870 tons, and.in the most 
prosperous times they are said to have produced about 
3500 tons annually, but latterly not more than half 
that quantity. The mines are in. the northern and 
western parts of the island, but a large portion of it 
yet remains to be explored, and in the opinion of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, there seems no reason to apprehend. 
any deficiency in the ore for centuries. Mr. Crawford 
thinks that the falling off is more to be aseribed to a 
want of skill in the art of mining than to any deficiency 
of the ore. The higher mountains of Banca are o 
granite, and the stream tin is found in gravel composed 
of granite and other primary rocks. Sir S. Raflles is 
of opinion that the tin ore found in the Malayan pe- 
ninsula and. islands, including that of Banca, has been 
originally washed down from the great central. moun- 
tains of, the continent which terminate the Eastern 
peninsula. The principal. demand for Banca and 
Malay tin is in China, which is probably not less than 
1000 tons in the year, and Bengal takes off about half 
that quantity, the remainder going to America and 
Europe. The Banca tin bears a higher price in China 
than the British, which is to be expected, for it is the 
purer, grain tin; and the. British, which comes in com- 
petition with it, is probably the common block tin. 
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